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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Tue following sad list of war correspond- 
ents who have suffered during the present 
war in South Africa appeared in the Daily 
Express on Wednesday, the 6th inst., and I 
have obtained the cordial permission of Mr. 
©. Arthur Pearson to place it as a per- 
manent record in the pages of “his old 
friend ‘ N. & Q.’” :— 

Mr. G. W. Steevens, Dai/y Mai/, died of enteric 
during siege of Ladysmith. 

Mr. Alfred Ferrand, Morning Post, killed at 
Ladysmith. 

Mr. Albert Collett, Dai/y Mai/, killed in action, 
Molteno. 

Mr. Lambie, Melbourne Age, killed at Rensburg. 

Col. Hoskier, Sphere, killed near Stormberg. 

Mr. Ernest G. Parslow, Daily Chronicle, shot 
dead by Lieut. Murchison at Mafeking. Murderer, 
penal servitude for life. 

Mr. Mitchell, Standard, captured, escaped, took 
enteric fever, and died. 

Mr. W. Spooner, Reuter’s, died of fever. 

Mr. Charles E. Hands, Daily Mail, dangerously 
wounded, Maritsani (recovering by last news). 

Mr. A. G. Hales, Daily News, wounded and cap- 
tured. 

Mr. Julian Ralph, Daily Mail, struck by shell 
fragment at Belmont, and severely injured in 
accident. 

Mr. F. W. Walker, Daily Mail, wounded at 
Stormbe 


Capt. Wright, Daily Mail, injured while despatch 
riding. | 


Lord Delawarr, Globe, wounded at Vryheid. 

Mr. P. J. Reid (son of Sir H. G. Reid), Echo, 
seriously wounded at Kheis. 

Mr. E. F. Knight, Morning Post, shot with sport- 
ing ene bullet at Belmont, right arm ampu- 
tated. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, Morning Post, 
captured at Chieveley, afterwards escaped. 

rd Cecil Manners, Morning Post, eaptured near 
Johannesburg, and liberated. 

Mr. Hales, Sydney Morniny Herald, captured. 

Mr. George Lynch, Morning Herald and Echo, 
captured, released, in hospital with enteric fever, 
now in England. 

Mr. M. H. Donohoe, Daily Chronicle, captured 
probably released on 5th of June. 

Mr. A. Graham, Central News, missing since 
May 2Ist, supposed captured. 

Mr. A. F. Hellawell, Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr, 
Lady Sarah Wilson, all Daily Mail, captured. 

Lord Rosslyn, Dai/y Mail and Sphere, captured. 

Mr. James Milne, Reuter’s, captured. 

Mr. John Stuart, Morning Post, nearly blind 
after siege of Ladysmith, recovered, now ill with 
dysentery. 

Mr. W. Maxwell, Standard, enteric fever during 
siege of Ladysmith, recovered. 

Mr. Alfred Kinnear, Central News, enteric, in- 
valided home. 

Mr. Jos. 8. Dunn, Central News, twice captured, 
enteric, recovered. 

Mr. W. Martindale, Mr. W. S. Swallow, and 
Mr. Charles Bray, Central News, enteric, recovered. 

Mr. F. A. Stewart, IJ//ustrated London News, 
down with dysentery at Durban. 

Mr. W. T. Maud, Daily Graphic, laid up with 
enteric fever after Ladysmith, and invalided home. 

Mr. Bullen, Dai/y Telegraph, invalided home. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Daily Chronicle, in hospital 
with fever, now recovered. 

Mr. J. A. Cameron, Daily Chronicle, enteric, 
permanently invalided. 

Mr. Brayley Hodgetts, Hxpress, invalided with 
enteric. 

Mr. Lester Ralph, Mr. H. Lyons, Mr. R. C. E. 
Nissen, and Mr. L. Oppenheim, Daily Mail, 
invalided. 

It is of interest to note that the first war 
correspondent was Henry Crabb Robinson, 
who, when the Spaniards rose against the 
French in 1808, was entrusted by the con- 
ductors of the 7mes with the duty of special 
correspondent in the Peninsula.* It is to the 
enterpriseof the Dazly News that weare largely 
indebted to the first war correspondence by 
telegraph instead of by post. This was done at 
the suggestion of Mr., now Sir John Robinson, 
during the Franco-German war, when the 
late Archibald Forbes was its correspondent. 
Mr. Fox Bourne, in his book ‘ English 
Newspapers, states that, mainly by the 
graphic letters which appeared in its columns, 
the paper rose from 50,000 to 150,000 a day. 
This correspondence included ‘The Diary of 
a Besieged Resident in Paris,’ by Henry 
Labouchere. In this war the New York 
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Tribune had the most expensive telegrams of 
any _~ These were arranged for by Mr. 
G. W. Smalley, now the New York corre- 


spondent of the 7'imes; and as there was an | 


alliance between the Daily News and the 
Tribune providing for the use of each other's 


telegrams, the readers of the London paper | 


no doubt received much benefit. 

The present outlay of the Daily News for 
war telegrams, exclusive of the remuneration 
and expenses of the correspondents, amounts 
to an average of 1,200/. a month. 

Although the cost to the daily newspapers 
for correspondence and telegrams during the 
present war must be large, it cannot, of course, 
compare with that of the American Press 
during the fight between the North and the 
South. The New York Herald during the 
four years the contest lasted employed sixty 
special correspondents. Theloss in horses was 
seventy-eight out of one hundred and twenty- 
three.* The account of the capture of New 
Orleans, which occupied three columns, cost 
alone 260/., while the entire outlay during 
the war amounted to 120,000/. 

Most of the newspapers, with the exception 
of the 7'imes, now give the names of their cor- 
respondents. “Y.L,” in the Sphere of the 
9th inst., states his belief that the practice 
was first-commenced by the Daly Telegraph 
in 1879 when it sent out Dr., now Sir W. H. 
Russell, to describe the incidents of the 
Zulu war. “Y. L.” well describes our mili- 
tary historians as 
“*no longer chroniclers; they are now literary 
kinematographers, who, trom the distance of 7,000 
miles, flash you out a transparency picture of a battle 
ere yet the mountains at the seat of war have 
ceased to resound with the roll of invisible musketry 
and the thunder of eight-mile-range guns.” 

No record of special correspondents can 
be complete without a tribute to those 
brave men who fell in the Soudan, and to 
whom a memorial has been fittingly placed 
in the crypt of our great Cathedral. 

Joun C. FRANCIS. 
THE OLDEST BASQUE SONG. 

Mucu has been written, in five or six 
languages, since the time of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, who did so much for Bascological 
science, about the oldest known Heuskarian 
song. The latest publication dealing with 
this difficult question is the Appendix to a 
treatise called ‘Cantabria y la Guerra Can- 
tabrica’ (‘Tolosa, 1899) by my friend Don 
Isaac Lopez ta Mendizabal, of the University 
of Madrid. The song is the renowned Lelo 


* Grant’s ‘ Newspaper Press,’ vol. ii. p. 255. 


or Erezciac (= Eretziak=Elegies) preserved 
in the mansion called Solartekua at Markina, 
on the margin of the provinces of Gipuskoa 
and Biscaya, accessible by coach from the rail- 
way stations of Olacueta-Berriz or the coast- 


‘line. I had the curiosity to call there on 


26 July, 1897, in order to see for myself if the 
words had been correctly copied and printed, 
and to obtain, if possible, a photograph of 
the page of the manuscript where it occurs. 
I was 5 by Don J. M. de Bernaola, 
a priest of Durango, whose grandfather had 
entertained the learned German friend of 
Goethe when he made a stay in that former 
capital of Biscay. Don F. de Mugertegi, the 
master of the house (tcheko-Jawna), not only 
very graciously consented to let us inspect 
the manuscript, but sent it to our inn on 
loan, so that we might look at it at leisure in 
true scholarlike fashion. He told us that 
Humboldt had been the guest of his grand- 
father there, and had seen the manuscript. 
For some account of Humboldt’s tour in 
Basqueland see ‘Guillaume von Humboldt 
en Espagne’ (Paris, 1898), by my friend 
Dr. A. Farinelli, of the University of 
Innsbruck. The manuscript is a_ small 
library, an odd collection of miscellaneous 
documents in five volumes, bound in 
archment, and entitled ‘Antiguedades de 
fizeaya,’ formed by Ibarguren or Ibargiien, 
a lawyer of the sixteenth century. There 
was no index er book-marker to guide us to 
the page bearing the song, but my com- 
panion had the luck to find it early the next 
morning in tomo iii, cuaderno 71. We 
agreed that the text of it had never been 
correctly published by any of the preceding 
editors, most of whom had carelessly copied it 
the one from the other, with a sliding scale of 
blunders. We decided that the dialect in which 
it is written was Biscayan (in the provincial 
sense) of Ibarguren’s own time, and that the 
song, which my friend called a sortstko mayor,* 
might well be a patraia or jest of that in- 
dividual himself. He thinks, rightly, that 
its value has been overstated. But it hasa 
grim majesty of its own, and stands in the 
same relation towards later Basque as ‘ Beo- 
wulf’ does to English. Its scansion is irregular, 
as will be seen. It is the work of some one 
unaccustomed to Heuskarian spelling, and so 
curt and laconic in style as to be very obscure 
even for those gifted with the Pindaric spark 
(pindar in Basque) of vaticination. It 
certainly does not come down, as some have 


* For a successful bit of work in this metre se 
pp. 8-11 of ‘ Amona’ (‘The Grandmother’), a senti- 
mental poem by Antonio Arzac (San Sebastian, 
5 May). 
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pretended, from the time of Octavius Cresar 
Augustus, or any Roman emperor. If I 
remember rightly, the piece of prose in which 
it is embedded makes no claim of antiquity 
for it. Its language resembles that of the 
‘Biscayan Proverbs’ of 1596, reviewed in the 
Season at Biarritz, 2 April, 1896. (See p. 801 
of ‘Bibliographie Basque,’ par J. Vinson, 
Paris, 1898.) The unique copy of this anony- 
mous collection exists in the Grand Ducal 
Library at Darmstadt. Dr. G. Nick, the 
librarian, supposes that it was brought from 
Spain by the Landgraf Ludwig, who visited 
King Philip III. in 1618. In these Zelo was 
translated cancion. It is probably a schoolboy’s 

rize poem, perhaps a veiled expression of a 
ome-rule tendency among the Biskaitarrak 
(Biseayans) when the Emperor Charles [. of 
Germany, the Holy Roman Emperor, passed 
through Durango and Markina. That Sefior 


de Biscaya left his state bed and travelling 
chapel in the mansion of the Arcilla family | 
in the latter pleasant town, and we went to | 
see them. On returning to Durango, in the | 
afternoon of 27 July, I had the words of the | 
song printed on a sheet of paper at the press 
of Sefior F. Elosu, and a hundred copies were | 
distributed to various libraries and amateurs. | 
I now see that I misread three words. At the 
beginning of the following month a clear 
photograph, but far too small, was taken of 
the Lelo by Seftor Felipe Eizagirre, of Mar- 
kina, from whom copies may be obtained. An | 
aes o it, or a larger one, ought to be 
published in some scientific periodical. There 
is none in Basqueland, This is what the 
crabbed scrawl appears to convey :— 


Mendi tantayac 


Leusoac. 
Lecu Yroniam* 


( i agocaniam 
Noc berasen? 


Dau gogoa. 


Bildurric guichi 
Arma bardinas 


Eramayasu 
Guexoa, 

8. 
Sojac gogorrac 
Ba dyrituys 
Narru biloxa 
Sur boa. 


9. 
Bost urteco 
Egun gabean 
Gueldi bagaric 
Pochoa. 
Gureco bata 
Y1 ba daguyam 
Bost amarren 
Gal doa. 

ll. 
Aec anys ta 


Gue guychi ta ya 
Asquyn yn dugu 
Lal boa. 

1Z (=12). 


Gueure lurrean 
Ta aen errian 


Lelo yl lelo Sing “(he dead :” 
Sing! 
Lelo yl lelo. Sing “(he is) dead!” Esi 13. 
Sing ! sin att 


Lelo azcarac 


The vigorous songs ; 
YI leloa. 


The song of the dead. 
Z (= 2). 2 


the tree-tops (on the) 
mountains, 
the (very) mists (are his). 


6. 
In the good town (of the) 
fortress (plaza) 
while we stay ; 
“Who is to put (it) 
down ?” 
he hath (as his) thought. 
Little fear 
with equal (stock of) 
arms! 
Take it yourself, 
poor fellow ! 


8. 
The coats of mail hard 
if they seem to you ; 
(Try) the bare skin ! 
Let the beam (of the 
catapult) go! 


9. 
For five year(s), 
day (and) night, 
without ceasing 
the dog(hath been guard). 


0. 
The one of 
if he hath killed, 
five in ten 

(having) lost he goes. 


ll. 
They (have lost)t many, 
anc 
we (have lost) few; and 
now 
an end we have made ! 
Let him crest- 
fallen (?%)!t 
12. 
In our land, 
and in their country, 
of so many arrows 
(behold) the heap ! 


13. 
No more can be done. 


The rest of the thirteenth and all the fifteenth 
strophe have been torn off the paper. 


Romaco armac 
Aleguin eta 
Vizcayac daroa 
Cansoa. 


Octabiano 
Munduco jaun 
Lecobidi 
Vizeaycoa. 

4. 
Ychasotati 
Eta leorres 
Ymini deusco 
Molsoa. 


5. 
Leor celayac 


Bereac dira 


The arms of Rome 

ate done their all: and 

3iscaya carries off 

the war song. 
3. 

Octavianus (is) 

Lord of the World: 

Lecobidi (is) 

that of Biscay. 
4. 

By sea 

and by dry land 

he hath put upon us 

the troop (of warriors). 
5. 

The (of the) dry 

lane 
are his ; 


14. 
Tiber lecua 


Gueldico scabal 
Uchin damayo 
Grandoya. 

Andi aristac_ 
Gueystosyn doas 


Betico nayas 
Narr doa. 


14. 

The (fortified) place (on 

the) Tiber 

will remain (with) open 
(gates). 

He puts in empty-aban- 
donment (for it) 

the grain-house. 

Let the oaks grow tall ! 

(Then) they go decaying. 

With longing for ever 

(A man) goes boorish. 


* If Biscaya be taken, as it formerly was, for 
all Basqueland, this word might mean “at Pam- 
plona.” 

+ Or “ He has.” 

t A mere guess for /a/, 


: 
| | a 
3. 
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The third line of the first strophe might 
mean “Sing ye strong ones !” or “Sing (for) 
the strong ones!” The eighth strophe may 
possibly mean “If the clods seem hard to 
you, skin the lamb and let the fire-wood 
laze !” or “let the arrow-shaft go!” or “let 
him go prudently !” Sur may be —according to 
its context, the use of the dialect, or the spell- 
ing of a particular writer—tree, beam, wood, 
fire, prudent, stingy. Sojac, one of the com- 
monest words in the language, meaning clods 
of hard earth, does not occur, I think, in any 
of the dictionaries. It may be a shortened 
form of sokillak. I cannot at this moment 
point to an authority for 4oa as an im- 
erative. It is commoner as the indicative 
for ba-doa=he, she, or it goes. But as the 
plural boaz = let them go, is usual, Joa is 
its logical companion. The ? in strophe 6 
may bea d. It is on the very border of the 
page. It may, therefore, be the remains of 
dau, which would suit the sense which I have 
selected for the verse. The original has at 
least two kinds of 7, one resembling a j, and 
also two kinds of y, one of them te hen a 
dot like a j. My interpretation is almost 
entirely original and new. This is not 
essentially a journal of philology, but my 
reasons for reading, dividing, and translating 
the words as [ do shall be given when your 
readers have had time to digest this letter, 
which will seem already too long. Please 
take them on trust for the present. 

Madame Carolina Michaélis de Vascon- 
cellos, 159, Rua de Cedofeita, Oporto, called 
my attention to some fourteen badly written 
Basque verses mixed with Castilian, scarcely 
translatable, and of an earlier date than the 
Lelo of Markina, which occur in a ong poe. 
in the Royal Library in Madrid, where I sub- 
sequently inspected it, and also the printed 
edition of Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, entitled 
*‘Cancionero Musical de los Siglos XV. y 
XVI.’ (Madrid, Tip. de los Huerfanos, 5, Calle 
de Juan Bravo), in which see pp. 218, 224. 

>ALAMEDES. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


(Continued from p. 145.) 


Vol. LXII. 
Pp. 13-15. Willibrord. See Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints’; ‘Life of W.,’ by Mey- 
rick, 1877; Maclear, ‘Apostles of Medieval 
Europe’; Bright, ‘Early English Church 
History’; ‘Memorials of Ripon,’ vol. i, 
Surtees Soc.; ‘N. & Q.,’ 2nd ii. 188, 7 


edited by Dr. Richard Decker, Trier, 1881 ; 
St. Willibrord was in the York Calendar. 

P. 15. Browne Willis. Wells dedicated to 
him one of the maps in his * Dionysius.’ 

Pp. 17-18. Francis Willis. See a notice 
in the British Medical Journal, 1896. 

P. 20 b. Richard Willis. There was another 
printed sermon, before the Commons, at 
St. Margaret’s, 5 Nov., 1705, 4to, on 
Genesis xlix. 7. 

Pp. 20 b, 404 b. Read McClure (89 b). 

Pp. 25-6. Thomas Willis’s friendship with 
Bp. Patrick, ‘ Autob.,’ 51, 58; see Oldham’s 
* Poems,’ ed. Bell, 161. 

P. 44 b. For “Friend” read Freind 
(xx. 241). 

Pp. 50, 51. W. J. Wills. A long account 
with portrait and illustrations, ///ust. Lond. 
News, Feb., 1862, pp. 126-9, 157. 

P. 59. Willymott’s ‘ Peculiars,’ recommended 
by John Holmes, ‘Latin Grammar,’ third 
edition, 1743. 

P. 67. Rochester’s ‘ Works,’ in union with 
some by Roscommon, Dorset, Devonshire, 
Buckingham, Behn, Sedley, and Etherege, 
appeared in 1694, 1700, 1709, 1721, 1756, 1762, 
1767, and 1774. 

P. 68. Wilmot, C.J. See ‘Letters of 
Junius,’ No. )xix. (1807, 361). 

Pp. 68, 139, 308, &c. Whatever may have 
been the sentiment of a past age, to write of 
“the Church” as if the ministry were a mere 
profession is to give unnecessary offence to 
the 30,000 clergy of the present day. 

P. 85 b. Green’s ‘Survey of Worcester 
and Wilts.’ Someerror. Omit “and Wilts.” 
Pp. 87-9. Bp. Daniel Wilson. See Roberts's 
*H. More,’ 1835, iv. ; ‘Eclectic Notes’; Thorpe’s 
‘Still Life of the Middle Temple.’ 

P. 89 b. ‘ Letters from an Absent Brother, 
1825. This date is wrong, for the second 
edition is dated 1824. 

Pp. 103-4. John Wilson is mentioned by 
Herrick (1893, i. 51). 

P. 109.a. On the ‘ Chaldee MS.,’ see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
9 S. i. 166, 272. 

Pp. 119-120. N. Wilson. See Wordsworth, 
‘Eccl. Biog.,’ ii. 178. Beverley is not in 
Holderness. 

P. 132 a. “ Bugden,” 7.¢., Buckden. 

Pp. 134-5. Thomas Wilson. Mr. Secretary 
Wilson approved of Thomas Rogers’s trans- 
lation of St. Augustine’s ‘ Manual,’ 1581. 

P. 135 b. “ Lidney,” i.e., Lydney (221 a). 

P. 142. Bp. Thos. Wilson. The first edition 
of his ‘Sacra Privata,’ printed entire from his 
original MS. in Sion College, was edited by 
the Rev. William Denton, 1852. His ‘ Paro- 
chialia’ are printed in the ‘Clergyman’s 


ix. 381; the poem by Abbot Thiofrid was 


Instructor,’ Clarendon Press, ed. 3, 1824 ; the 
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S.P.C.K. issued ‘Thirty-three Sermons’ in 
1855. See Toplady’s ‘ Works.’ 

Pp. 152 b, 153 a. “ Roubillac,” generally 
Roubiliac (198 b) ; see xlix. 310. 

Pp. 162-6. Windebank. Deciphering his 
letters from France, Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft,’ 
i.clix. Richard Humfrey, of Old Windsor, 
dedicated to Laud, Sir Thos. Coventry, and 
Sir F. W. his translation of St. Ambrose, 
1637. 

P. 178 a. “G. T. Duckett,” read G. F. 

P. 178 b. “ Heversham,” //aversham ? 

P. 180. Edmund Wingate. See Hinder- 
well’s ‘Scarborough,’ ed. 3, 1832, p. 102; 
‘N. & Q..” 1* S. xii. 4; ‘D.N.B.,” xv. 175; 
Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. Bell, 159 ; Churchill’s 
‘Independence,’ line 305. 

P. 182. Sir Anthony Wingfield’s character 
as an early patron of Roger Ascham, Ascham’s 
‘ Epistol,’ 1602, pp. 628-9. 

P. 198 a. For “ Whitley” read Witley. 

P. 206. G. Winstanley. See Tho. Bennet, 
‘Dissenters’ Pleas,’ ed. 5, 1711, p. 4. 

P. 208. Winstanley’s Water-theatre, 7'atler, 
1709, No. 74. 

Pp. 213-6. Sir John Winter. See ‘ Naworth 
Household Books,’ Surtees Soc.; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3" S. iv. 82. 

P. 215 b. For “ Metcalf” read Metcalfe. 

P. 216 b. Samuel Winter died 24 Dec., not 
“94 Oct.,” 1666. 

P. 217 a. “‘ Cavewell” ? 

Pp. 220-2. Admiral Winter. The ship 
“Mary Fortune,” belonging to the brothers 
William and George Winter, was sunk in 
Sept., 1565, by some Portuguese warships, 
between Cape Verde and Rio de Cesto; 
R. Ascham wrote a letter to Q. Elizabeth for 
them, 10 April, 1567; ‘ Epistole, 1602, 
pp. 477-9. 

P. 223. T. M. Winterbottom left more than 
five thousand volumes of philological books 
to the University of Durham. See the 
‘Calendar.’ 

Pp. 232-3. Wintringham. See Davies, ‘ York 
Press.’ 

Pp. 237-8. R. Wisdom being of unsound 
mind, Jo. Parker was appointed coadjutor 
to him, as archdeacon, 8 Jan., 1567/8, MS. 
Baker, xxviii. 258-9, 315. See Hazlitt’s 
‘Warton,’ iv. 131-2; Yorksh. Arch. Jour., 
x. 95; Wood, ‘ Fasti Oxon.’ (Bliss), i. 213 ; 
*D.N.B.,’ xxvii. 335 a. 

P. 257 a. “ Nymphsfield,” Vympsteld ? 

P. 258 a. “Burton Constable,” probably 
Constable Burton. 

Pp. 259-268. G. Wither. See Pomfret’s 
‘Poems,’ 1699, pref. ; Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
Bell, 81. 

P. 275 b. S. Wix. Is it possible that he 


can have entered the Inner Temple at the 
age of twelve ? 
Pp. 285 b ; 297 b. “ Lauffeld,” “ Laeffelt ” ? 
P. 289. W. Wogan. John Allen, V.P. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in the dedication of 
his sermon at St. Mary’s, 24 Feb., 1772, speaks 
of Wogan as one of a “ glorious constellation.” 
Pp. 290-3. Wolcot. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 


Directory,’ 1857-8. 

Pp. 310-1. W. Wollaston’s bust at Rich- 
mond, M. Green’s ‘ Poems,’ 1796, p. 81 ; Black- 
wall calls him “learned and _ judicious,” 
‘Sacred Classics,’ 1737, ii. 83. 

P. 327 b. If Thursday was the 16th, Sunday 
could not be the 18th. 

P. 341. “St. Oswald’s Abbey” was doubtless 
Nostell Priory. 

Pp. 353-4. Lord Halifax. See Wilkinson’s 
‘ Barnsley Worthies.’ 

P. 357. Sir G. Wood. A long notice of him 
in Joseph Wilkinson’s ‘Barnsley Worthies,’ 
1883. 

Pp. 372-3. Robert Wood's ‘ Almanack,’ &c. ; 
see Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, pp. 90-3. 

P. 373. Robert Wood's * Palmyra,’ abridged, 
was included in ‘Compendium of Modern 
Travels,’ 1757, vol. i. 

Pp. 379-80. W. Wood, of Leeds. A volume 
of his ‘Sermons,’ 12mo. 1775. His eldest son, 
George William Wood, was M.P. for Kendal ; 
see the inscriptions in the chapelyard, Mill 
Hill, Leeds ; his ‘ Advice to Young Men,’ Hull, 
1814; the ‘Memoirs’ by Wellbeloved ap- 
peared in 1809, not “1807.” 

P. 384 b, line 23. The date 1844 must be 
wrong. 

P. 388. Basil Woodd. See ‘ Eclectic Notes,’ 
1856, p. 529. 

Pp. 390-1. H. S. Woodfall. Add “* Mr. C.,’ 
H. 8. Woodfall and the Letter C. An ap- 
pendix to the ‘D.N.B., vol. 62.”. By A. Hall 
(private circulation), 8vo. 6 leaves. 

P. 402. Robert Woodhouse had a brother 
Ollyett, Advocate-General at Bombay, who 
died there 21 June, 1822. 

P. 424. John Woodward's Latin epitaph, 
written by V. Bourne, ‘ Poematia,’ ed. 3, 1743, 

». 237. 

P. 432. Mrs. Hannah Woolley is now chiefly 
known through Charles Lamb’s article in 
‘Eliana’ (‘The Months’). 

P. 439. Woolston. There were replies by 
N. Lardner and Thos. Sherlock. 

P. 444 b. Worde. See Davies, ‘ York Press.’ 

W. C. B. 


1881 ; 
ar. 
ted to 
19, 50, 
| Pp. 296-304. James Wolfe. See Cowper’s i 
| ‘Task’ (* Time-piece’). 
| Pp. 306-7. Jooaph Wolff supplied a long 
notice of himself to Crockford’s ‘ Clerical 
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Dante. Quare, 
as Britten, in his recent book on ‘ Old Clocks 
and Watches and their Makers,’ gives “1724” 
only as the date of death of this celebrated 
London maker and inventor of the repeating 
watch, it will be interesting to note the 
following extract from the ‘ Historical 
Register ’ :— 

“1724 (N.S.) March 19. Dy’d Daniel Quare, 
Watchmaker in Exchange Alley, famous over all 
Europe for the great Improvements he made in 
that Art.” 

It would appear that Quare was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and his residence 
as above was known by the sign of the 
“King’s Arms.” Britten states that he died 
at Croydon (in Surrey), aged seventy-five 
years, and was buried in the “ Quakers’ 
Ground at Bunhill Fields, Finsbury.” His 
burial-place was, however, I believe, their 
anand in Coleman Street, Bunhill Row, 
which has frequently been confounded with 
the well-known Bunhill Fields Ground. 


‘Tom meaning of the open- 
ing line of Dibdin’s popular song is obscured 
by the way in which the accent falls. The 
words 

Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling 


do not convey any very definite impression ; 
_ if Dibdin had written something like 
thi 

‘ Poor Tom a sheer-hulk lies, 
some curious persons would have inquired 
what a “sheer-hulk” was. It is thus defined 
in Weale’s ‘ Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms 
used in Architecture,’ &c., 1851: “Sheer-hulk, 
in the navy, an old seventy-four, cut down to 
the lower deck and fitted up with a pair of 
sheers for the purpose of taking out the lower 
masts of ships preparing for sea.” 

Perhaps I ought also to define “sheers,” or 
“ masting sheers,” as they are sometimes called. 
They are a sort of very high crane capable of 
picking up a tall mast and lowering it into 
its place in the ship, or removing it, as the 
case may be. To be converted into a sheer- 
hulk was about the last use to which an old 
ship could be put. 


‘TALES OF THE Gent.’ (See S. i. 230,)— 
It has already been pointed out that this 
work, once so popular, was due to the 
Rev. James Ridley, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, who died in 1765, and wrote 
under the pseudonym of Sir Charles Morell. 
On turning to my copy of Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ (vol. ii, 1875) I find Sir Charles 
Morell transformed into a reality, credited 


with the book, and called the “ Persian 
ambassador.” The story, which may be found 
in the book, is called ‘Sadak and Kalasrade ; 
or, the Waters of Oblivion’ (not Kalasarade, 
as printed at p. 354). When Sadak has pro- 
cured the waters after undergoing many 
perils, the Sultan Amurath drinks the 
draught, and death immediately ensues. 

I once possessed a copy of the ‘Tales of 
the Genii’ in 2 vols., illustrated by Westall, 
but it has long since been lost. In 7 §. 
i. 230 are some very interesting notes on the 
anagrammatical names of some of the cha- 
racters in the book. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


“Mr. Arrorney.”—Thequotation of earliest 
date given in ‘ N.E.D.’ in illustration of “ Mr. 
Attorney ” as the “style” used in speaking of 
the Attorne Aenea is one from Marvell in 
1660-61. Much earlier instances, however, 
are to be found in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
as, for example :—- 

**94 November, 1606.—Mr. Attorney came in of 
himself and continued by connivance, without other 
Order.” —Vol. i. p. 324. 

“18 July, 1610.—No such Course in Parliament, 
yf by Petition, or by Mr. Attorney.”—Jbid., 

Pe 11 April, 1614.—The Solicitor’s Place but a Limb 
of Mr. Attorney.”—ZJbid., p. 460. 
Atrrep F. Rossrns. 


Str Erasmus Witson.—Seeing that the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ has given 
a comparatively full life of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, it may be satisfactory to complete it 
in one or two points. Sir Erasmus is said to 
have been a great Freemason, and to have 
restored Swanscombe Church. But it might 
have been added that in the porch of that 
church is an inscription :— 

“This stone was laid and the Porch rebuilt 1874, 
By the Bretheren [sic] of the Erasmus Wilson Lodge 
of Free-Masons, No. 1464, As a tribute of Affection 
to their first Master Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S.” 

The biography states that he died ata 
country residence, but it might have added 
that he was buried in the church at Swans- 
combe, which he had restored. It is true that 
his florid monument is in little harmony with 
the spirit of the ancient edifice, but the in- 
scription is worth remembering :— 

Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., LL. D., &c., Fellow 
and President of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Born November 25, 1809, Died August 8", 
1884. And is buried here. It pleased Almighty 
God not alone to endow him with fine intellect, but 
to give him grace to utilize his talent and the fortune 
that it earned, for the good of his fellow men, and 
the advancement of the noble profession which he 
loved so well, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
Servant,’” 
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In the same enclosure is a stone erected to 
the memory of his wife :— 

“Dame Charlotte Mary Wilson, Widow of Sir 
Erasmus Wilson, Born 14% July, 1808, Died 3" No- 
vember, 1886. And is buried here. A loving and gentle 
wife, who sympathized in her husband’s good works, 
and cheerfully helped with her own means to his 
munificence.’ 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 


Ruskry’s RestpeNces.—John Ruskin was 
born at No. 13, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, a house on the west side of the 
street, three doors from Great Coram Street, 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury. When Ruskin was 
four years old his father removed to Herne 
Hill, where he remained until his son was 
twenty-one years old, when he removed to 
No. 163, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, a house 
now in the occupation of Mr. Walter Druce, 
adjoining the residence of the late Sir Henry 
Bessemer. When Mr. Ruskin’s cousin, Mrs. 
Arthur Severn, married in 1871, he presented 
her with the residue of the lease of the Herne 
Hill house, and he then removed to Brant- 
wood, by Coniston Lake, where hedied. The 
first volume of ‘Modern Painters’ was written 
at the house in Herne Hill. Jonun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“Cake Inx.”—As the earliest quotation in 
the ‘N.E.D, is dated 1704, it may be worth 
while to copy an advertisement from fo. A8 
of John Vernon’s ‘Compleat Comptinghouse’ 
of 1678 :— 

“That rare Invention of Cake Ink, so convenient 
for carriage, as well by Land as Sea, already ex- 
perienced by many thousands in England, and For- 
reign Parts, to be the blackest, fluentest. and 
strongest Ink yet invented ; and the more desirable, 
because he that hath the least bit of it in his Pocket, 
is possest of the best Ink. It is to be had at Mrs. 
Vernons Coffee - House, against Vintners Hall in 
Thames-street in London; or at Benj. Billingsley 
at the Printing-Press in Cornhil; with directions 
how to use it.” 

Q. V. 


Hutsu. (See ante, p. 447.)—In your review 
of ‘The Church Towers of Somerset’ you say, 
“What is the origin of Huish, sometimes oat 
Hewish, we are unable to conjecture.” It 
would be unintelligible without a knowledge 
of the older forms of the name. Huish is a 
later form of the A.-S. héwisc, a hide of land. 
Huish Episcopi, in Somerset, means the 
“Bishop's hide.” Hardhuish, in Wilts, is 
proved by the A.-S. name J//eregeardinge 
Hiwise to mean the “ hide of Heregeard.” We 
have also Huish Champflower and Rodhuish, 
both in Somerset, and Southhuish in Devon. 
Similarly, Fifehead, a name as common as 
Huish, denotes an estate consisting of five 
reputed hides. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Qurries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ TNWARDNEss.”—What is the source of the 
current use of this word in such expressions 
as “the true inwardness of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy,” “the true inwardness of a man,” and 
the like? When so used about 1880-90 the 
word or phrase was usually in inverted 
commas, as if a quotation from some one. 
The word had been used in a similar (hardly 
identical) sense by Henry More in the seven- 
teenth century, but rarely, if at all, during 
the intervening period, till it came in like a 
flood in the seventies and eighties. Whence 
did its renascence come ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


1.0.U.—I should be glad of quotations 
for this before 1836. In N. Breton’s Discourse 
between the ‘Courtier and Countryman’ 
(1618), p. 9, occurs : “ Hee teacheth od fellowes 
play tricks with their creditors, who instead 
of payments write IOV, and so scoffe many 
an honest man out of his goods.” This shows 
that the practice existed more than two cen- 
turies before 1836, though it is possible that 
the writing was not as yet called an L.0.U. 
But the name must have been in colloquial 
use before 1836, when our quotations begin 
and come in all at once in full force. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Ronsat, THE Kina’s SERJEANT-SURGEON.— 
Sterne relates that Uncle Toby insisted that 
his wound should be healed immediately, or 
he would send for Monsieur Ronjat, the King’s 
Serjeant-Surgeon. Is anything known of 
Ronjat? He is not included in the, con- 
fessedly incomplete, list of serjeant-surgeons 
given in the British Medical Journal of 
10 March. WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley, Bucks. 


INSTALLATION OF A Mupwire. — Sterne 
mentions that Parson Yorick, upon the 
installation of a midwife in his parish, 
“cheerfully paid the fees of the ordinary’s 
licence.” What were the origin and nature of 
this ecclesiastical control of midwives? What 
was the wording of the licence? 

WILLIAM BrapBrooKk. 

Bletchley, Bucks. 


Joun Wuire, THE Patrtarcn or Dor- 
CHESTER. — Having been engaged upon the 
biography of the Rev. John White, known 
as the Patriarch of Dorchester (b. 1575 
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d. 1648), for a dozen years and more, I have 
waited patiently for authoritative informa- 
tion concerning him in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ When the volume con- 
taining his name arrived, I was disappointed 
to find so much omitted, and to sme 
several new items about him that I could not 
trace to their sources. On applying to the 
writer of the sketch I was seme that all 
her notes had been destroyed on the conclu- 
sion of her task. Perhaps some one may be 
able to trace the authorities. 

1. John White is said to have been the 
son of John White, of Stanton St. John, and 
of Isabel, daughter of John Rawle, of Lich- 
field. What is the authority for his mother’s 
name ? 

2. His elder brother Josias was the father 
of James White, a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, N.E. A reference is given here to 
Essex Archwol. Trans., New Series, iv. 317. 
This proving incorrect, the writer informed 
me it was a mistake for vol. vi., and this con- 
tained the will of Josias White; but I had 
already had vol. vi. examined for reference 
to John White without result. 

3. John White married “ Ann, daughter of 
John Burgess, of Peterborough,” and was 
“sister of Cornelius Burgess (¢.v.).”. Under 
Cornelius Burgess I can find no information 
concerning his parentage. Mrs. White is 
said by Fuller to have been the “sister of 
Dr. Burgess, the great Nonconformist, who 
afterwards being reclaimed, wrote in the 
defence of Ceremonies,” that is, Dr. John 
Burgess. Wood says, “Cornelius Burgess 
was descended from the Burgesses of Batcomb 
in Somersetshire.” I have a reference to 
Cornelius Burgess and his sons Samuel, 
Nathaniel, and Daniel in the will of his 
brother-in-law, Samuel Sherman, of Dedham, 
who married Hester Burgess of the Somerset 
family, whose pedigree [ have, and I have 
other good reasons for believing that Anne 
White belonged to the Somerset Burgesses. 

4. The names of the children of John and 
Anne White are given in the ‘D.N.B’ as 
John, Samuel, Josiah, and Nathaniel. It is 
probable that Josiah should be Josias, which 
was a White family name, but this son I 
have always believed was named Robert. 

The writer of the account in the ‘D.N.B? 
having destroyed all notes told me to ex- 
amine all her references, as I would find the 
information therein. I have not access to 
all of them ; such as I have examined throw 
no light on these questions, while several 
references are as obviously inaccurate as the 
one to the Hssexr Archwol. Trans. | copy the 
references I have not examined, trusting that 


some one may be able to help me out of this 
maze :— 

Maudit’s ‘Short View of Hist. Mass. Bay,’ 
1774, p. 24; ‘Rhode Island Hist. Coll.’ iv. 67 ; 
Everett's ‘ Dorchester in 1630’ (Boston, 1855), 
pp. 22-7; ‘Mass. Hist. Coll.” Fourth Series, 
vol. ii; Prynne’s ‘Cant. Doome., p. 362; 
Wharton’s ‘Troubles and Tryals of Laud,’ 
i. 174-5; Appleton’s ‘Cyclo. Amer. Biog.,’ 
vi. 472 ; Bancroft’s ‘ Hist. of Amer.,’ i. 264. 


F. B. Th] 
“ Nower.”—In Bury Hill Park, near 
Dorking, there is a beautiful wooded 


eminence called the “ Nower.” What are the 
origin and meaning of this name? 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


“To HELP,” FOLLOWED BY AN_ INFINITIVE. 
—Is there any good authority for the omis- 
sion of the “to” of the infimtive? The fol- 
lowing occurs in the prospectus of ‘The New 
Standard Dictionary’: “In its effort to help 
simplify the spelling of words this dictionary,” 
&e. Some years ago a philanthropist used to 
send out an appeal for money which had the 
phrase “Help save the boys.” I have heard 
such phrases on the stage recently, and have 
met with them in Mr. Jerome Jerome’s 
‘Three Men on the Bummel.’ Are they not 
bad English ? Ropert Prerpornt. 


Lota Montez, N&E GiLpert. — Will an 
reader be pleased to inform me in what hull 
in the Irish county in which this celebrated 
woman was born is to be found the register 
of her birth, and will he also give me the 
wording of the same? so scanty is her 
authentic history and so doubtful her reputed 
one. INVESTIGATOR. 

[She was born in Limerick. See ‘D.N.B.’ under 
‘Gilbert, Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna.’] 


Cotin CAMPBELL was admitted to West- 
minster School on 3 April, 1771. I should be 
glad to have particulars of his parentage and 
career. G. F. BR. 


Joun Witkrns Box was admitted to West 
minster School on 19 June, 1775. Any par- 
ticulars concerning him are desired. 


G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas Jonnson.—I should feel greatly 
obliged if any of your readers could supply 
information concerning a Thomas Johnson, 
to whom a tablet is erected in Warkton 
Church, near Kettering. At the top o 


the tablet are the following arms: Argent, 
a fess lozengé gules between three lions 


heads erased ; impaling Argent, a fess gules 
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between two greyhounds current sable ; 
quartering Sable, a chevron between three 
mullets, whilst underneath is the following 
Inscription :— 

_ ‘The Epitaph of Mr. Thomas Johnson. 

Good reader, if thou can’st but spare a tear, 

Pious devotion bids thee pay it here ; 

For the loss of him who[se] virtues yielded hope, 

Whilst in the blossome of a richer cup ; 

But envious death with oy | hand prevented 
Our early hopes, to H[eaven hJe’s transplanted. 
ZEtatis suw 26% A° 1657. 

P. 


SoMNER MERRYWEATHER.—Who can give 
detailed information about F. Somner Merry- 
weather, a London bookseller, who wrote 
‘Bibliomania in the Middle Ages,’ London, 
1849, which Allibone calls “a good book”; 
‘Glimmerings in the Dark,’ 1850 ; and ‘ Lives 
and Anecdotes of Misers,’ 1850, frou which 
Silas Wegg reads in ‘Our Mutual Friend’? 
The ordinary sources of information yield 
nothing respecting him. I 


“ INpDIcIBLE.”—The latest quotation for this 
word in the ‘H.E.D.’ is dated 1685. It occurs 
again in Mr. Egerton Castle’s delightful 
romance ‘Young April’ (p. 211). Does any 
other recent writer use it? The date of Mr. 
Castle’s book is 1899. cCCcB 


r 
THE VAsE oF Sorssons.—This is mentioned | day faithful 
| and at the expense only of threepence, rather than 


by Gibbon in chap. xxxviii. of the ‘ Decline 


| the Nine Morning Papers.” The last number 
_in the volume is No. 21, Thursday, 23 Novem- 
1780, price threepence. The publisher's 
prospectus says :— 

“The plan of this Paper not being generally 
known, the Proprietors most respectfully take the 
Liberty of submitting the following Sketch of it to 
the perusal of the Public. 

“The Noon Gazette will be regularly published 
every day at Twelve o’Clock, and wilt contain 
ALL the actual news of the Nine Morning Papers, 
cautiously and faithfully selected from them. 
Every Species of Misinformation and Untruth will 
be ousted against with the utmost care, and the 
Communication of real authenticated Intelligence 
only will ever be the grand Object of this Print. 

* Besides the Advantage of having all the News 
of the Nine Morning Papers comprized in one, the 
Noon Gazette will contain a Postscript with every 
Article of important Intelligence that may arise on 
the Morning of its publication, so that as well as 
a universal Morning Paper, this Print will be found 
little, if at all, inferior to any Evening Publication. 

**It has been objected to this Plan, that the hour 
of Publication is too late ; but when it is considered 
how few Persons there are in London who are de- 
sirous of reading a Newspaper before twelve o’Clock, 
this objection will be easily removed; Persons ot 
| Fashion do not Breakfast earlier, and Merchants 
| generally wait until they go to Change. But if 
|it be true that the Public have heretofore been 
anxious of seeing the Morning Papers at nine or ten 
o’Clock, there cannot now be a doubt but they will 
| suspend their curiosity for two or three hours, if 
they can ~ <7 upon having all the news of the 


y pointed out to them in one Paper, 


and Fall,’ &e., § 21, on ‘ Division of Lands by | be at the trouble of reading nine, and at the ex- 


the Barbarians’: “The memorable vase of | 


Soissons is a monument and a pledge of the 
regular distribution of the Gallic spoils.” In 
no account of Soissons can I find a vase 
mentioned. E. L. G. 


Roops anp Roop-Lorts.—Before the rood 
was re-erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Mary’s reign it is said to have been conse- 
crated with chrism by Bp. Bonner. Can 
any one give me details about the office 
used on that or like occasions, or, failing that, 
tell me where I can obtain the information ! 
[ should also be glad to hear of any books 
treating generally of the subject of rood-lofts 
and the religious ceremonies associated with 
them. F. B. 

(Consult 8 8. v. 88, 149, 313; ix. 345; and General 
Indexes. } 


Earty Eventnc Newsparer.—lI shall be 


glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will give me | 


the date of the earliest evening newspaper 
(daily). In my collection of early volumes of 
won Lad newspapers, in the volume for 1780, 
there are several issues of the “ Voon Gazette 
and Daily Register, published at Twelve 
o'Clock, and contains all the actual news of 


pense of two shillings and threepence in purchasing 
them ; especially when the Paper that is publishe 
at Noon will contain more Information considerably 
than all the Morning Papers can possibly have.” 
Joun Rosrnson. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 
ne I* S. viii. 57; xi. 285; and many later 
references. ] 


Bey lies, 


AN UNCLAIMED POEM BY BEN JONSON. 
(9% S. iv. 491; v. 34, 77, 230, 337.) 

I am very pleased to learn that Mr. 
Simpson is now persuaded that the poem 
on Prince Henry was written by Ben 
Jonson. As he undertook to prove my 


case, the presumption is that he has been 


/convinced by his own argument. A la 


bonne heure! [I am not going to quarrel 
with his conclusion, which 1 certainly 
believe to be right, though I fail to see the 
int or relevancy of his quotation from Mr. 
“leay’s book, which he considers decisive as 
regards the authorship of the epigram. But 
there is no need of further discussion, to which 


| we have both, perhaps, given too wide a range. 
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I only hope that our readers will be at one 
with us in believing that the verses are 
the genuine offspring of “our arch-poet,” as 
Robert Burton calls him, and give what 
credit is due to W. R. Chetwood, Mr. Smp- 
son, and myself, for we have all had a humble 
share, it seems, in proving the case. If Chet- 
wood had given his authority, I feel sure that 
Gifford would have saved us all this trouble, 
for, whatever his demerits may be, he was a 
careful and laborious student. Though Mr. 
Srmpson evidently dislikes this militant 
writer, I am perfectly certain that he is not 
the man who would “kick a dead lion.” He 
will, therefore, be sorry to learn that he has 
made a serious mistake and unwittingly done 
that writer a great injustice. When Gifford 
wrote: “If it be not the most beautiful song 
in the language, I freely confess, for my own 
rt, that | know not whens it is to be found,” 
e was not referring to ‘Underwoods’ (2), 
perhaps the poorest verses Jonson ever 
wrote, from which Mr. Stmpson has quoted 
the four worst lines, but to the next (3), 
beginning with the words 


Men, if you love us, play no more. 


It is, if I may say so, an admirable piece of 
work, “written,” as Robert Bell observes, 
“with consummate skill; but it is doing a 
great injustice to Jonson to place it above 
the rest of his compositions in this way—not 
to say a word about the songs of Shakspeare 
and Beaumont and Fletcher” (‘The Poems of 
Ben Jonson,’ p. 135). Of course, the praise is 
excessive ; nevertheless, as the poem is an 
almost flawless production, Gifford may be 
excused for admiring it so highly, and no one 
would be justified in describing that opinion 
as a “master-stroke” of critical imbecility. 
There is nothing so strange and discordant 
as the judgments passed on the works of 
genius, as may be seen from the following 
passage, written by Aubrey de Vere :— 


“ Another time he (Tennyson) read aloud a song 
by one of the chivalrous poets of Charles the First’s 
time, perhaps Lovelace’s ‘ Althea,’ which Words- 
worth also used to croon in the woods, and said, 

There! I would give all my poetry to have made 
one song like that!’ Not ee ardent was his 
enthusiasm for Burns. And here an incident with 
no small significance recurs tome. ‘Read the ex- 
quisite songs of Burns,’ he exclaimed. ‘In shape, 
each of them has the perfection of the berry, in 
light the radiance of the dewdrop; you forget for 
its sake those stupid things, his serious pieces !’ The 
same day I met Wesdreasth, and named Burns to 
him. Wordsworth praised him even more vehe- 
mently than Tennyson had done, as the great genius 
who had brought Poetry back to Nature: but 
ended, ‘Of course, I refer to his serious efforts, 
such as the “Cotter’s Saturday Night”; those 
foolish little amatory songs of his one has to for- 


get.’ I told the tale to Henry Taylor that evening, 
and his answer was: ‘ Burns's exquisite songs and 
Burns’s serious efforts are to me alike tedious and 
disagreeable reading !’ So much for the infallibilit 
of poets in their own art.”—Aubrey de Vere’s 
‘Reminiscences of Tennyson in Early Days,’ con- 
tributed to ‘Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir,’ 
by his son (Macmillan, 1897). 


Gifford, it will be seen, finds himself in 
excellent company. Joun T. Curry. 


Tue Frac (9 §S. v. 414, 440, 457).—As to 
the flag, there can be no doubt that the 
national or union flag is the proper one to 
display. There is no kind of authority for 
the French flag upside down which is now 
displayed as a British emblem in rural dis- 
tricts. The badge custom is new, and came 
to us from the United States, where a minia- 
ture of the flag is worn. The colour of 
England is red, but a badge of the union flag 
is more consonant with modern —, 


French Quotations (9 S. v. 
336, 398, 461). — ‘ Beautiful Thoughts from 
French and Italian Authors,’ by Craufurd 
Tait Ramage, LL.D. (Liverpool, Edward 
Howell), is a good book of quotations, givin 
chapter and verse as well as the names o 
authors ; it is well indexed. The same may 
be said of Ramage’s ‘ Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin, from Greek, and from German 
and Spanish Authors’ (three volumes), as well 
as of his ‘Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics.’ 
The last is published by Adam & Charles 
Black, of Edinburgh. Rosert PrerpPornt. 


Cowrer’s Lerrers (9 S. v. 414).—There is 
an autograph letter of Cowper in the Sal- 
ford Royal Museum. The always courteous 
curator, Mr. B. H. Mullen, would furnish Mr. 
Waricut with all particulars. It is one of a 
series of curious letters written by the poet 
to describe the dreams by which he was 
visited. E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Lapres AND Leap Year §. v. 356).—In 
Scotland the “convention” which accords to 
ladies the privilege of gaining for themselves 
husbands or new silk gowns in leap year, if 
not actually put into practice, is certainly 
very much talked of. The announcement of 
a new engagement during leap year is sure 
to be received with suspicious smiles and the 
suggestive remark, made with perfect good 
nature, “Ah, yes, to be sure; leap year!” 
At many private dances throughout leap 
year the ladies have the pleasure of exer- 
cising their privilege and choosing their own 
partners. It is a sight well worth seeing. 
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The “old order” completely changes. Men 
stand about the walls of the ballroom 
waiting “to be asked,” and look pictures of 
sheepish anxiety until they are curtseyed to, 
and led forth to the dance by blushing 
maidens. Whether this be considered equiva- 
lent to an offer of marriage I cannot say, 
but if repeated frequently throughout the 
dancing season, it might certainly be expected 
to bring about the desired result. B. 


In the Midland counties, at any rate, the 
“convention” is as Mr. THOMPSON supposes, 
and ladies may use their privilege through- 
out the whole year. I need scarcely say I 
have never known one do so, except as a 
joke. (See, by the way, Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase poe Fable.’) Cc. C. B. 

For an article by the late Cuthbert Bede, 
touching on all the points contained in this 

uery, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™S. i. 9. An extract 
rom a work on ‘Courtship, Law, and Matri- 
mony, published in the year 1606, will be 
found in 4" §. viii. 505. Reference to a so- 
called Scottish Parliament Act of 1228, and 
the non-existence of such an Act, is treated 
on in 7” §. x. 188, 293. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THEBAL (9 §. v. 337).—If this name is a 
contraction for Theobaldus, then Husenbeth, 
in his ‘Emblems of Saints’ (Dr. Jessopp’s 
third edition), gives two saints who were so 
named, viz., St. Theobald, a bishop of un- 
known, but early date, who is represented, 
in episcopal vestments, upon the pulpit at 
Hempstead Church, and of whom a painting 
formerly existed upon the rood-screen in the 
same edifice ; vhs St. Theobald the Con- 
fessor, whose day is 1 July, and who died in 
A.D. 1150 The same author quotes that an 
illustration of the latter gentleman, with 
shoemaker’s tools about him, may be found in 
‘Ikonographie der Heiligen,’ J. v. Radowitz, 
Berlin, 1834. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The late Canon Bardsley, in his ‘ English 
Surnames,’ says: “St. Theobald...... represents 
a name whose susceptibility to change was 
something amazing.” There are many in- 
teresting variants at p. 59, the nearest to 
the form required being 7'ebald. Smith and 
Wace’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography’ 
does not include a Theobald, canonized or 
otherwise. Artuur MAYALL. 


Ancestors (8 §. xii. 65, 133, 211, 332, 475; 
9" §. i. 170, 272).—In the pocket ‘Spanish 


the word untecesor is translated “prede- 
cessor, forefather.” A forefather is only 
one kind of ancestor. In a note on the 
latter word I said a Lord Mayor could use 
it in speaking of his predecessors at the 
Mansion House. It is worth noting that 
mayors in Spain use the Castilian equivalent 
of it, which is antecesor, in this very sense. 
Thus, in £1 Correo de Guiyuzcoa, published in 
San Sebastian, 18 May, you may read :— 

““Contestando el Alcalde 4 las ultimas mani- 
festaciones del sehor Echeverria dijo que, en efecto, 
en uno de los primeros dias de Julio le llevaron 4 
casa un baul enviado por su antecesor, que acababa 
de cesar en el cargo.” 

The translation whereof is this :— 

“The Mayor, in reply to the last declarations of 
Mr. Newhouse, said that, as a fact, on one of the 
first days of July they brought him to his house a 
bale sent by his ancestor, who had just left off 
ceding his place in the office.” 

That happened at Renteria, in the province 
of Guipuzcoa. PALAMEDES. 


EXTENT oF St. Martin’s ParisH (9 8. v. 
397) —Will H. T. B. state where the pas- 
sage he quotes comes from ; the edition, the 
volume, the page, and the date of Horace 
Walpole's letter? I have carefully looked 
through two editions of Horace Walpole’s 
letters of the year 1776, and cannot find this 
passage. I think I can explain the meanin 
of it, but would prefer not to do so until f 
see the letter itself with the context. 


Inner Temple. 


CUMBERLAND’s ‘ Jew’ (9 8. v. 416).—This 
play was acted at the Surrey Theatre so late 
as 7 August, 1839, with Dowton in the part 
of Sheva (the Jew). Wma. Doug as. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Matacuy Dupeny (9 §. v. 416). -- There 
was a Malachi Dudeney who was a prominent 
merchant in Exeter in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He is mentioned in 
the will of his brother-in-law, dated 8 April, 
1653, as well as in a list in the P.R.O. sup- 

sed to have been written before 1635. I 
elieve he belonged to the family of Dudeneys 
of Stoke Canon, Devon. I have a number of 
notes concerning him which I have not at 
hand at present ; when I can look them up I 
shall be pleased to lend them to Mr. DuDENEY. 

(Mrs.) F. B. Troupe. 
Offwell House, Honiton. 


Genius AND LARGE FaMILigs S. v. 433). 
—Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach was one of a 
family of twenty children, and Haydn one of 


and English Dictionary ’ of nt C. Bustamante, 


twelve children by the same mother. Franz 
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Schubert, the great composer, was a thirteenth 
child. By his first marriage with Elisabeth 
Fitz the father had fourteen children, and 
by his second with Anna Klayenbék five 
more. Ignaz Josef Pleyel, the pupil and 
friend of Haydn, and, though not a genius, a 
composer of some note in his day, was the 
twenty-fourth child of a village 
at Ruppersthal in Lower Austria, who is said 
to have lived to the age of ninety-nine. 

5. 


Llewellynn Jewitt was a constant contri- 
butor to the early series of “good old 
*N. & Q.’”; and the Reliquary, vol. i. No. 1, 
New Series, p. 4, in ‘A Sketch of the Life 
and Death of Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., &c.,’ 
says, “The Jewitts were a talented family, 
and Llewellynn, the seventeenth child, was 
the greatest genius of them all.” H. J. B. 


“Quacca” AND “Zepra” (9 §, 3, 75).—I 
regret that I gave the wrong account of ze/ra 
in my first letter. I should have acknow- 
ledged this before, but have only just com- 
pleted further investigations. The result is 
singular. I find that the Ethiopian etymology 
is quoted in dictionaries of three nationali- 
ties, Littré’s for French, Barcia’s for Spanish, 
Skeat’s for English; that in each case the 
sole evidence adduced is a passage in Ludolf's 
‘History of Ethiopia’ ; and that this passage, 
when referred to, not only does not say the 
word is Ethiopian, but actually ascribes it to 
a totally different language, namely, Con- 

olese! In the original Latin version (Frank- 
ort, 1681) the passage runs, “Ceterum pul- 
chritudine omnia totius orbis quadrupedia 
recellit Zecora, Congensibus Zebra dicta.” 

he English translation (1684, p. 56) 
renders it, “There is a beast which is called 
Zecora, which for beauty exceeds all the 
four-footed creatures in the world ; they of 
Congo give it the name of Zebra.” I have 
searched Bentley’s ‘ Dictionary of the Congo 
Language,’ 1887, without coming upon any- 
thing like zebra. It occurs in the vocabulary 
to Merolla’s ‘ Viaggio nel Congo,’ 1692: “ Zerdba, 
animale simile al mulo selvaggio.” The Eng- 
lish translator (first volume of Churchill’s 
‘Voyages,’ 1704; also sixteenth volume of 
Pinkerton, 1808) has, “ Zerda, an animal like 
unto a wild mule.” My present impression 
is, therefore, on the anthestiey of Ludolf and 
Merolla, that this hitherto unexplained word 
is old Congolese. 

The synonym Zecora deserves a few lines 
to itself. Ludolf uses it again in his ‘ Lexicon 
Amharico-Latinum’ (Frankfort, 1698): “ Sci- 
licet pulchrum illum qui Zecora apellatur” 
(p. 63). It is a Portuguese word of doubt- 


ful origin. Coelho, in his etymological 
Portuguese dictionary, 1897, fails to trace 
it. Peter Kolbe, in his ‘Reise an das Capo’ 
(Nuremberg, 1719), p. 146, gives a picture 
of the animal,and remarks, “ Von den Abys- 
siniern wird dieses Thier Zecora, von den 
Einwohnern in Congo Zebra genennet.” The 
latter part of this very definite statement 
corroborates what I have said above. Per- 
haps Cot. PripEavux will tell us if the former 
part of it is correct. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


An Crock (9 §S. v. 269).—Barnsley 
has had a succession of Fletchers, clock and 
watch makers, though I do not know that 
any of them ever attained more than local 
fame. Tobias the elder, who is probably the 
one referred to by Mr. Hems, died in 1811. 
Many of his clocks are still to be met with 
in the town and district. A much more 
famous member of the craft who carried on 
business in Barnsley was John Hallifax 
(father of Sir Thomas Hallifax, Lord Mayor 
of London 1777-8), who died in 1750. The 
Hallifax clocks are still highly prized, and 
when offered for sale pwn A fetch good 
prices. ALEXANDER Paterson, F.J.L 


“Scornson arco” (9 v. 357).—Scun- 
cheon=the splay or jamb on the inside of 
an opening, wl Med. Fr. escoinson, Mod, Fr. 
écoincon: “Pierre qui fait lencoignure de 
embrasure d'une porte ou d'une croisée” 
(Littré). See ‘Scuncheon’ and ‘Scoinson 
arch’ in the Architectural Publication 
Society’s ‘Dict. of Architecture,’ ‘Scon- 
cheon’ in the ‘Glossary of Terms’ at the 
end of Gwilt’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Architecture, 
and ‘ Escoinson’ in Mollett’s ‘ Dict. of Words 
used in Art and Archeology.’ Sconchon is 
used in the agreement for the steeple of 
Fotheringhay Church, 13 Hen. VI. 

Bens. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


Parker’s ‘Concise Glossary of Terms used 
in Architecture’ (1869), p. 103, has the follow- 
ing explanation :— 

* Escoinson or Scoinson (old French); interior 
edge of the window side or jamb. In medieval 
windows this is often ornamented with a shaft 
carrying an arched rib.” 

The ‘New English Dictionary’ defines 
escoingon as a stone which forms the upper 
part of an arched window. 

Richarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


This is a very usual term in architec- 
ture. “Squinch,” “sconce,” “ scutcheon,” and 
“skoncheon ” mean much the same, and are, 


possibly, mostly derived from the Latin 
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scutum=a shield. Parker, in his ‘Glossary 
of Terms’ (architectural), says “scoinson” is 
an old word for the angles of buildings or 
parts of buildings, such as window jambs ; 
and under ‘Sconce’ remarks that small 
arches or projecting courses of stone formed 
across angles of towers, &c., in Gothic ar- 
chitecture to support the alternate sides of 
octagonal spires, &c., above are so called. 
He adds that the corresponding word among 
French stonemasons is trompe. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


(Many other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Poret’s IMMORTALITY PREDICTED BY HIMSELF 
(9 S. iii. 84 ; iv. 33, 172, 507).—Was Cowper 
one of the poets who predicted that his fame 
would long survive him? A morning paper. 
on the occasion of his centenary, has credit 
him with thus doing; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the poet, if he did so, put forth 
his claim in a very modest fashion. The 
following is the passage :— 

Posterity will ask 

(If e’er see verse of mine) 

Some fifty or an hundred lustrums hence, 

What was a monitor in George’s days? 

‘The Time-Piece.’ 

It may be noted that Milton hints at a 
similar distinction in a like unassuming 
manner :— 

Forsitan et nostros ducat de marmore vultus 

Nectens aut Paphia myrti aut Parnasside lauri 

Fronde comas. At ego secura pace quiescam. 

Milton, in ‘ Manso.’ 
Which Cowper translates :— 
Me too, perchance, in future days, 
The sculptured stone shall show, 
With Paphian marble or with bays 
Parnassian on my brow. 
But I, or ere that season come, 
Escaped from every care, 
Shall reach my refuge in the tomb 
And sleep securely there. 
T. P. Armstrone. 
Timperley. 


‘Toe Waite Man’s Burpen’ (9 v. 
415).—This poem appeared in the 7'imes of 
4 February, 1899. I enclose a ecwy, to which 
A. P. is welcome. W.S 

Many similar replies and copies of the poem 
acknowledged. } 


G. R. De Carponnet (9 S. v. 247).—In 
all probability this was George Rice Trevor, 
fourth Lord Dynevor, born in 1795, died 
in 1869. An old contemporary of his at 
Westminster School told me that he was 
then called Mr. De Cardonnel. He figures as 
the nobleman amongst the academical por- 


traits in Ackermann’s ‘ Oxford,’ published in 

1814. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. x. 18, for a note on 

this subject. He was buried in a mortuary 

chapel which he had constructed at Bromham 

Church, near Bedford, a parish of which I 

once was curate. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“La FE ENDRYCZA AL SOBEIRAN BEN” 
(9 §S. v. 187, 258, 421)—In my query the 
word sobieran was a misprint ; it is sobecran 
on the seal. My thanks are due for the 
replies, especially to the Rev. Pror. SKEAT, 
who confirms my surmise as to the language 
being Provencal. I should like to have seen 
endrycza settled, but, in addition to the 
probability of a provincialism, there is the 
chance of there being an engraver’s mistake. 

CHEVRON. 

Tue Kincston CoronaTION STONE (9"" v. 
391).— Whilst archeologists are endeavouring 
to find evidence of the uses to which this 
stone may have been put, it might be well 
if geologists examined the stone itself. I 
lay no claim to be a geologist, but | am 
familiar with the large sandstone boulders 
which occur here and there on, or imme- 
diately below, the surface of the London clay 
in Middlesex, and which are considered to 
be the relics of some formation that once 
covered the London clay, and was removed, 
perhaps by glacial, at any rate by some 
agency. I have not been able to examine the 
Kingston stone carefully, but on a super- 
ficial glance it has so much of the appearance 
of one of the boulder stones to which I 
have referred, that I fully expect that on 
examination it will prove to be one. Possibly 
the London Stone in Cannon Street may be 
of similar origin, but it is so begrimed that 
it is not easy to form an opinion. 

The usually stoneless character of the 
London clay causes the more attention to be 

uid to these boulders when they are found. 

hey are occasionally used as mounting 
blocks for the convenience of riders. Of 
course they must not be confounded with 
the Septaria stones which are familiar to 
every metropolitan geologist. 
MaxweE T. MASTERs. 

Lire Souta AMERICAN Repusiics 
S. v. 396).—During the last few months of 
1896 several articles were published in the 
Revue des Deur Mondes bearing the title 
‘Chili et Bolivie’ The writer had visited 
these countries mainly with a view to in- 
specting the mines there, and though mines 
and metals are the subjects which he treats 
most fully, yet he manages at the same time 
to give many picturesque descriptions of the 
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towns along the coast of the Pacific and in the 
interior, together with much information as 
to the scenery elsewhere, and the customs of 
the inhabitants, both Indian and European. 
T. P. 
Timperley. 


Metek Taus (9 §S. v. 336).—The following 
appears on p. 47 of Layard’s ‘ Discoveries in 
the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon,’ published 
1853, four years later than the work referred 
to by Dr. SmyTHe Pater 

“The Cawals, who are sent yearly by Hussein 
Bey and Sheikh Nasr to instruct the Yezedis in 
their faith, and to collect the contributions forming 
the revenues of the great chief, and of the tomb of 
Sheikh Adi, were now in Redwan......The Yezedis 
are parcelled out into four divisions for the purpose 
of these annual visitations...... The Yezedis of the 
Mosul districts have the Cawals always amongst 
them. I was aware that on the occasion of these 
journeys the priests carry with them the celebrated 
Melek Taous, or brazen peacock, as a warrant for 
their mission. A favourable opportunity now 
offered itself to see this mysterious figure, and I 
asked Cawal Yusef to gratify my curiosity. He at 
once acceded to my request, and the Cawals and 
elders offering no objection, I was conducted early 
in the morning into a dark inner room in Nazi's 
house. It was some time before my eyes had 
become sufficiently accustomed to the dim light to 
distinguish an object, from which a large red cover- 
let had been raised on myentry. The Cawals drew 
near with every sign of respect, bowing and kissing 
the corner of the cloth on which it was placed. A 
stand of bright copper or brass, in shape like the 
candlesticks generally used in Mosul and Baghdad, 
was surmounted by the rude image of a bird in the 
same metal, and more like an Indian or Mexican 
idol than a cock or peacock. Its peculiar workman- 
ship indicated some antiquity, but I could see no 
traces of inscription upon it. Before it stood a 
copper bowl to receive contributions, and a bag to 
contain the bird and stand, which takes to pieces 
when carried from place to place. There are four 
such images, one for each district visited by the 
Cawals. The Yezedis declare that, notwithstanding 
the frequent wars and massacres to which the sect 
has been exposed, and the plunder and murder of 
the priests pr their journeys, no Melek Taous 
has ever fallen into the hands of the Mussulmans. 
Cawal Yusef, once crossing the desert on a mission 
to the Sinjar, and seeing a body of Bedouin horse- 
men in the distance, buried the Melek Taous. 

aving been robbed and then left by the Arabs, he 
dug it up, and carried it in safety to its destination. 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam was alone permitted to visit 
the image with me. As I have elsewhere observed 
(‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ i. 298), it is not looked 
upon as an idol, but as a symbol or banner, as 
ee Nasr termed it, of the house of Hussein 

y- 


A drawing of the Melek Taous appears in 
the book ; it looks not unlike a lectern. 
Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 
Dr. SmytHe Patmer will find an account 
of the worship of this bird in Mr. Moncure D. 


Conway’s ‘Demonology and _ Devil - Lore,’ 
vol. i. pp. 27-9. Reference is there made 
to another account by C. W. King, ‘The 
Gnosties,’ &e., p. 153. Cc. C. B. 


Drypen (9 §. v. 353).—It seems clear, as 
the Editor remarks, that Virgil and Gray 
were indebted to Lucretius; but there is 
nothing in the lines quoted from him to 
indicate the climbing of the knees, whereas 
this action is comprehended in my quotations. 
The line that I quoted from Dryden’s 
‘Georgic’ has been appropriated by Thom- 
son, who has set it in a translation from a 
famous ode of Horace. This extraordinary 
mixture of the poetry of others is presented 
by Thomson as anoriginal part of his own 
poem :— 

On earth his manly look 
Relentless fixed, he from a last embrace, 
By chains polluted, put his wife aside, 
His little children climbing for a kiss ; 
Then dumb through rows of weeping, wondering 
friends, 
A new illustrious exile, passed along. 
Nor less impatient did he pierce the crowds, 
Opposing his return, than if, escaped 
From long litigious suits, he glad forsook 
The noisy town a while, and city cloud, 
To breathe Venafrian or Tarentine air. 
* Liberty,’ part iii. lines 170-80. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Picts AND Scots (9 S. v. 261, 418).—My 
note on the Picts and Scots has been received 
with such unexpected acquiescence that it 
only remains to thank your six correspondents 
for their remarks and information, and to 
endeavour to answer some inquiries that 
have been made. Skene, in his ‘Celtic Scot- 
land,’ vol. i. pp. 3-6, gives a catena of authori- 
ties establishing the proposition that the 
name Scotia, prior to the tenth century, 
applied to Ireland alone, showing that the 
Scotia of the three succeeding centuries was 
a limited district, and that it was gradually 
extended to theeast. [ need hardly say that, 
on a question of a new and progressive 
science like prehistoric ethnology, a modern 
scholar like Skene is an immeasurably better 
authority than any scholar of the Georgian 
era—Pinkerton, Chalmers, Whitaker, or even 
Gibbon. C. 8. will find in Skene the best 
possible definition of the varying limits of 
Erseland and Pictland. 

Dr. PALMER is quite right in asserting that 
lobeless ears are a mark of the Scandinavian 
type, but, I think, not distinctive, as it is 
found also among the Iberian races. I judge 
from Dr. Beddoes’s photographs of Silurian 
Welshmen and [Irish Cruithne, and from 
Collignon’s photographs of [berians of Dor- 
dogne and of Berbers, who are believed to be 
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the purest representatives of the Iberian race. 
According to theory, the Pictish clans ought 
to tan and the Scots to freckle. I should be 
glad to know if this accords with the facts. 
P. F. H. asks why I say that the origin of 
the name of the Pentland Firth is different 
from that of the Pentland Hills. I answer 
that Prof. Rhys, in his ‘Rhind Lectures,’ and 
in the Academy, 13 Aug., 1892, shows that the 
early name of the Pentland Firth was O.N. 
Pettaland fjérth or Petlands Fiord, and after- 
wards Pichtland Fyrth and Fretum Picticum, 
proving that the » in Pentland Firth is in- 
trusive, while the Pentland Hills were Pen- 
land, the ¢ being intrusive and the x radical. 
As to the Gwyddel ftichti, or Irish Picts, I 
may add that Spike Island in Cork Harbour 
is a corruption of Inis Pichht, the “ Picts’ 
Island.” Isaac TAYLOR. 


“ LARKSILVER ” (9*"S, v. 376).—It is perhaps 
what Sherlock Holmes would have called “a 
long shot ” to connect the first two letters of 
this word with “lay ” or “lea”; nevertheless, 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary ’ does so, s.v. ‘ Lark.’ 
Halliwell gives: “ Zarks-leers. Arable land 
not in use ; any poor or barren land. Somer- 
set.” The in this latter word 
is connected with the M.E. /ere=empty, 
useless. Larksilver, on these lines, euall be 
payment for pasture land. 

ArtTHurR MAYALL. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF BAUDELAIRE 
(9% S. v. 375).—About fifty of Baudelaire’s 
»ems may be found ina work entitled ‘Some 
ranslations from Charles Baudelaire,’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Digby & Long. Ten of his 
yems are also translated in ‘A Century of 
‘rench Verse,’ by William John Robertson. 
The publishers are Messrs. Innes & Co. 
Rosin Goopretiow. 


PETITION AGAINST THE Use or Hops (9" 8. 
v. 376).—I find in the Harleian Catalogue, 
No. 980, fo. 282, the following :— 

“That about the 4th of Hen. VI. an Information 
was exhibited against one, for putting an unwhole- 
some kind of weed called an Hopp, into his 
Brewing.” 

But Mr. Prothero (‘Pioneers and Progress 
of English Farming,’ Longmans, 1888, p. 31) 
has it that hops were introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry VIII. _Losve. 


Toms IN BerkeLtey Cuurcn §. v. 375). 
—If H.T. B. refers to Ralph Bigland’s ‘Monu- 
mental, Historical, and Genealogical History 
of the County of Gloucester,’ folio, 1791-2, 
under ‘ Berkeley,’ he will find as follows :— 

“Between the nave and south aisle are the effigies 
of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, and Catherine, his second 


lady, sculptured in alabaster. His lordship is repre- 
sented in the armour of the fourteenth century 
charged with the family bearings, and the lady 
with a headdress of extraordinary shape and size. 
This baron died in 1360, before which time the 
nobles of this family were interred in the Con- 
ventual Church of St. Augustine, now the Cathe- 
dral, at Bristol.” 
AtrreD HALL. 


The effigy is that of Catherine, the second 
wife of Thomas, Lord Berkeley. Other parts 
of the lady’s costume are worthy of notice, 
notably her corset worn outside. According 
to the Sumptuary Laws made in the fourth 
year of King Edward IV., no woman under 
the degree of a knight’s wife or daughter 
might wear wrought corsets. 

Tuomas A. MarTIN, 


Danret Deror (9 v. 285).—Referring to 
this subject, may I be permitted to mention 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that in John Forster’s charming 
essay on the “ Works of Daniel Defoe, London, 
1843,” it is related that in the midst of his 
labours and enjoyments there came upon 
Daniel Defoe a stroke of ill luck—he saw his 
whole fortune swept away by an unsuccessful 
speculation? One angry creditor took out a 
commission of bankruptcy, and Defoe, sub- 
mitting to the rest for an amicable settle- 
ment, fled from London. 

“A prison,” he said, “ paid no debts.” His 
lace of retreat was in Bristol, and during 
1is sojourn there he was called “the Sunday 

Gentleman,” because, through fear of the 
bailiffs, he did not dare to appear in public 
on any other day. Good, however, came of 
his forced retirement ; he wrote in Bristol, 
remarks John Forster, “that famous essay 
which went far to form the intellect and 
direct the pursuits of the most clear and 
wactical genius of the succeeding century.” 
n fact, ‘The Essay on Projects’ suggested a 
series of reforms of the utmost importance to 
his fellow-creatures. It included a great 
design of education, the raising of a militar 
college, and the training of women. Defoe’s 
exile in due course came to an end by an 
arrangement with his creditors; they con- 
med to accept the sum of five thousand 
yunds in full payment of their claims upon 
rim. He then returned to London, with the 
hope in his heart of serving his king, and by 
some influence obtained the office, which he 
held for four years, of Accountant to the 
Commissioners of Glass Duty. About the 
same time Defoe established extensive tile- 
kiln and brick-kiln works at Tilbury, and 
it was his boast in connexion with those 
works that he gave employment for years to 


more than one hundred poor workmen. In 
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the days of his prosperity it is only right to 
observe he did not forget his former creditors ; 
for, according to his unpretending statement 
on the subject, “the sums he had discharged 
to them, of his own mere motion, without any 
obligation, amounted to upwards of twelve 
thousand pounds” (vide p. 78 of ‘ Biographical 
Essays,’ by John Forster, John Murray, 
pee ol 1860). Sad, indeed, it is to know 
that Daniel Defoe died alone, in want, and 
with a broken heart, the unnatural conduct 
of his second son having much embittered the 
last days of his long and chequered life. He 
died in his seventy-first year, in the parish of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, wherein he was born, 
wherein Cromwell was married, and wherein 
Milton was buried. I cannot, in conclusion, 
refrain from remarking that the recent erec- 
tion of a fine statue of the great Lord Pro- 
tector of England in Westminster, of all 
places in the world, by a very wealthy 
nobleman, occasioned bitter resentment 
among all sorts and conditions of men. 
But so long as the famous old City of 
London shall exist so long shall the 
author of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ (a work, by 
the way, that has been translated into many 
foreign languages), son of James Foe, butcher, 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, live in the affec- 
tionate remembrance and admiration of the 
citizens of the capital of the greatest empire 
known in history—another proof that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 
Henry Geratp Hore. 

Clapham, 8. W. 

{But modern research has rather lowered Defoe’s 
reputation. ] 


Cotiection or Quotations (9" 8. 
v. 247, 314; v. 426).—I certainly did not say 
that I gave the only instance of humour to 
be found in the Bible. The request was for 
tons mots founded on Biblical quotations. 
Here is one of the latest. It is of the School 
Board order, and as such somewhat exiguous. 
In reply to a question, “What weapon was 
used for the slaughter of Goliath?” after 
some time the examiner got the reply, “ The 
axe of the Apostles.” This is another single 
instance. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


A notable instance of humour is Gal. v. 12. 
Geo. WiLL. CAMPBELL. 
Leamington. 


“T’LL HANG MY HARP ON A WILLOW TREE’ 
(9 S. v. 375).—When Lord Elphinstone was 
Governor of Madras (1837-42) it was the 
common rumour in society there that, as a 
Lord in Waiting in the very early years of 
the Queen’s reign, he fell desperately in love 
with a royal personage, and that, conscious 
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ultimately of his presumption, he obtained 
and hurried away to a remote appointment, 
first relieving his feelings by composing this 
song. A lady very high in his confidence at 
Madras ventured to ask him the truth of 
the matter, and was assured there was no 
foundation whatever for the statement. 


A correspondent, whose communication 
was dated from Nagpore, stated it was gener- 
ally believed in Bombay and India that the 
late Lord Elphinstone was the author of this 
song. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™'S. xii. 210. 

Everarp Homer CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ PILLILLEW ” (9 v. 372).—Cf. the follow- 
ing from ‘A Lamentation,’ by James Clarence 
Mangan (‘Ballad Poetry of Ireland, Dublin, 
James Duffy, 1845, p. 135) :— 

O! raise the woful Pi/lalu, 

And let your tears in streams be shed ; 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu ! 

The Master’s eldest hope is dead ! 


By strand and road, by field and fen, 
The sorrowing clans come thronging all ; 
From camp and dun, from hill and glen, 
hey crowd around the castle wall. 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu ! 
From East and West, from South and North, 
To join the funeral train they hie ; 
And now the mourners issue forth, 
And far they spread the keening cry, 
Och, orro, orro, vllalu ! 
Henry T. 
Hertford. 


I have occasionally heard this well-known 
word used by London residents as referring 
to a “scene” or disturbance of a private 
nature, in the connexion first named by 
your correspondent, but without any allusion 
to fighting, or to a number of persons taking 
a therein ; and more particularly by one 
yorn_ and bred in Huntingdonshire, who 
generally speaks of “a regular fillyloo,” in 
which manner (or as if written “ fill-a-loo” or 
“philliloo”) [have always heard it pronounced. 
Probably the word is of Irish origin. It has, 
I believe, been in use for at least two 


Iam a Cockney, and, when I was a boy, 
constantly used the term “ filliloo” (so | 
spelt it) in the sense I should now endeavour 
to convey by “a jolly row.” 

F. G. SrerHens. 


On reading Mr. Ratciirre’s note about 
this word to | wife, who was brought up 
near Selby and has a store of Yorkshire 
dialect words, she 


instantly mentioned 
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* lillilow ” (which I spell phonetically), mean- 
ing a sudden blaze or flare-up in a fire; a 
wordy contention such as occurs now and 
then among the ladies of the kitchen ; and 
last, any little jollification. 
LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


I have heard “pillillew” in Yorkshire, 
West Riding, and on 15 May a Cumberland 
man used it in my hearing in Ulverston. 
When I asked for an explanation of the 
expression, a Welshman who was present 
said it was common enough in Pembroke 
and Glamorgan amongst the working classes. 

8S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


The word “ pillilew” is used in the //ull 
Advertiser, 23 July, 1796, p. 4, col. 2, but I am 
not able to refer to it. W. C. B. 


MUGGLETONIAN (9 v. 415).— 
I have seen a volume, years ago, containing 
the writings of John Reeve and Lodowick 
Muggleton. The book opened by stating 
that what was therein taught was “by 
voice of word from God.” My maternal 
grandfather was for some time a follower 
of this sect, much to his wife’s annoyance, 
and the book belonged to him. The meetings 
of the sect were held in a private room, I 
have heard my mother say, and I believe the 
men drank at these meetings. 

In the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ there is a 
notice of this sect of Christians, in which 


p 173, I find that Lodowick, son of John 
Muggleton, was christened on 30 July, 1609. 
No mention of MSS. is made in the various 
articles which have appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
butin February, 1896, Miss Dixon, of Harrow 
Lands, Dorking, offered to give some books 
and papers relating to the sect to any person 
collecting such things. See ‘N. & Q.. 1S. 
v.; 3" iii. ; 4 S. xi; 8S. ix., for nine 
articles on the Muggletonians. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I have “A Divine Looking-Glass, or the 
Third and Last Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, &c. By John Reeve and Lodowick 
Muggleton, Pen-Men hereof, and the last 
chosen Witnesses, &c. The Fourth Edition. 
Printed in the year of our Lord 1656, and 
reprinted by subscription in the year 1760.” 
There are 259 pages, and it is a good-sized 
quarto book, in the original paper wrapper. 

ALFRED J. Kina. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 


“RACKSTROW’S OLD MAN” (9% §. v. 269, 
366).—Mr. J. Error Hopekin is unable to 
find this in Rackstrow’s list of curiosities. 
May not the allusion be to the figure of Sir 
Isaac Newton which was placed as a sign 
over Rackstrow’s door ? 

GrorGe MARSHALL, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Crass’ Eyes as Mepicrne (9 S. v. 356).— 
This term is a misnomer for the bosses of 


it is said that a complete collection of the 
works of Reeve and Muggleton, together | 
with other Muggletonian tracts, was pub-| 
lished in 3 vols. 4to., 1832. EAC. | 


An imperfect autograph tract by Lodowick 
Muggleton, with reference to his excommuni- 
cating one William Medgate, in defence of 
his own supreme power as a prophet, is in 
Rawlinson MS. D. 1352 in the Bodleian 
Library. W. D. Macray. 


Muggleton must have published books 
containing his opinions, though no copies 
may have been preserved. In Neal’s ‘ History 
of New England,’ among the laws against 
heresy, is one by which the books of Reeve 
and Muggleton must be delivered up to be 
burnt under a penalty of ten pounds. Alice 
Morse Earle in her ‘Customs and Fashions 
of Old New England’ says, p. 288, “that 
some were burnt at Boston in 1654.” 

M. N. G. 


On referring to ‘The Registers of St. 


Botolph, Bishopsgate, London,’ transcribed 
by the Rev. A. W. C. Hallen, 1889, vol. i. 


carbonate of lime on the under surface of 
crabs’ shells. Superstition, the dominant 
feature of medieval physic, gave rise to the 
belief that animal concretions possessed mys- 
terious virtues over and above those of the 
corresponding salt found in a natural state. 
The polypharmacy of seventeenth - century 
medicine prescribed “crabs’ eyes” as one 
ingredient of several popular powders, and 
they were included in the first P armacopeia 
of 1618. Pechey (‘Art of Physick,’ 1697, 
p. 220) says :— 

“They are good to correct acid Humours, and for 

the Collic and hysteric Fits and suchlike Diseases 
arising from an Acid. They are vulnerary and 
cure Uleers and are very proper for Falls and a 
Pleurisy. They provoke Urine and expel Gravel. 
They take off the Effervescences of the Blood and 
cure intermitting Fevers.” 
The usual method of preparation was by 
grinding them to a very fine powder, adding 
thereto some rose- water, and forming the 
mass into balls. 

Wadd (‘ Mems.,’ &c., 1827, p. 151) says :— 

“England has been called the ‘Paradise of 
Quacks.’ Who could believe that a philosopher 
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would eat two hundred pounds of soap? a bishop 
drink a butt of tar-water? or that in a course of 
chemical neutralization, Meyer should swallow 
twelve hundred pounds weight of crabs’-eyes?” 
(The first refers to David Hartley, the second 
to Bishop Berkeley.) The price in 1702 was 
sixpence per ounce. GrorGe C. PEACHEY. 
Brightwalton, Wantage. 


I had an old book given to me lately called 
“The Compleat Housewife, or Accomplish’d 
Gentlewoman’s Companion. Being a Collection of 
upwards of Five Hundred of the most approved 
Receipts in Cookery. ‘lo which is added a Col- 
lection of above Two Hundred Family Receipts of 
Medicines fit either for private families or such 
Gentlewomen as would be bene- 
icent to their poor Neighbours. By E. Smith. 
Printed for J. Pemberton at the Golden Buck over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 1732.” 
Crabs’ eyes are mentioned in the following 
of which is apparently for an internal 
cold :— 

* To make Gascoigne’s Powder.—Take of Powder 
of Pearl, red Coral, Crabs’ Eyes, white Amber, and 
Hartshorn, of each one ounce, beat them to‘a fine 


powder and searce them. Then take a dram of | 


oriental Bezoar and a dram of Ambergrease, and 
mix with the powders; then take off the black 
Toes of Crab’s-Claws, beaten to a fine Powder, as 
much as of all the rest of the Powders, for this is 
the chief; then mix all well together, and make 
them up in Balls in Jelly of Hartshorn, and in your 
Jelly infuse a small quantity of Saffron to give 
them a Colour. When you have rolled them in 
Balls as big as a Walnut, lay them on a China or 
Silver Plate to dry; when they are fully dry and 
hard paper them up, and keep them for use...... The 
Crabs used in this Powder must be caught in May 
or September, and they must not be boiled.” 
MATILDA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


The so-called crabs’ eyes of our old dis- 
pensatories were really small stones, composed 
chiefly of lime, found in the ventricles of the 
brain (or, as some say, in the stomach) of 
the crayfish (Astacus fluviatilis). Along with 
crabs’ claws (the powdered black tips of the 
claws of the sea crab) they entered into the 
composition of the once famous nostrum 
known as “Gascoigne’s Powder” (pulvis ex 
chelis cancrorum compositus). The com- 
pound powder of arum root of the London 
and Edinburgh dispensatories of last century 
also contained powdered crabs’ eyes. The 
name is still in use in druggists’ shops, but 
I understand that sreeeed chalk is now 
generally substituted for the original crabs’ 
eyes. Its properties are much the same, 
crabs’ eyes having been used chiefly as an 
antacid, C. C. B. 

Miqueton (9 §S. v. 375, 421) —St. Pierre 
and Miquelon are two islands belonging to 


France on the coast of Newfoundland. They 
are very near each other, and when men- 
tioned the names are often joined, “ St. 
Pierre-Miquelon.” So “Pierre” may have 
been omitted by careless typesetting. There 
is, of course, no “St. Siemens” 

M. N. G. 


“ Serirr ” (9% S. v. 246, 345).—One, if not 
more, of the five British letter - founders 
spells this word “ surryph.” Those characters 
which lack these finishing strokes (vulgarly 
called “block-type”) are “sans-serif,” in- 
dicating that the name reached England 
from France. The names of much of the 
furniture used in printing-offices are un- 
mistakably of French origin, e.g., “ quoin,” 
“ chase,” “peel,” &c. B. Witmsnurst. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


Kuan (9 S. v. 395).—There is an 
account of the “ Hindu Yama” in Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway’s ‘Demonology and Devil-Lore,’ 
i. 283-5, and several other references to the 
same deity are scattered up and down the 
two volumes comprising the work. He is 
also apparently alluded to as the “Calmuck 
Erlik” (see vol. i. p. 195). C. C. B. 


Tosacco (9 v. 268).—On making the 
same inquiry a few years ago, I was informed 
that the collection was sold at Bragg’s death, 
the purchaser being the head of the firm of 
Cope, the tobacco merchants of Liverpool. 

AYEAHR. 


Tue Earw’s Patace, KirKWALL, ORKNEY 
IsLanpDs (9% v. 337, 426).—FRancesca wiil 
find a full account of this building, with plans 
and elevations, in Macgibbon and Ross's 
‘Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland,’ vol. ii. p. 387. J. B. P. 


FooTBaALL ON SuHrove TuEspay (9 S. v. 
283, 402).—I agree with Mr. Rospins when 
he says that “it would be interesting to 
collect the local references throughout the 
country to this custom.” It is considered by 
many folk-lorists that Shrovetide football— 
like the Haxey hood-game, East Anglian 
camping, and West - Country hurling—is a 
survival of a rite intended to propitiate the 
powers of evil which injure children, live 
stock, and crops, or to influence the weather. 
Allied practices, both English and Indian, 
are mentioned in Mr. Crooke’s article on the 
legends of Krishna, published in the current 
number of Folk-Lore. The Rev. T. Mozley 
says in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ published in 1885 
(vol. i. p. 392), that in the early part of the 
nineteenth century a savage Good Friday 
game was played by the Charterhouse boys. 
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On one occasion a boy of the Howard family 
died from the rough treatment he received 
in the struggle. P. W. G. M. 


MERCHANT ADVENTURERS §. xii. 288).— 
Reference may be made to 

“A Treatise of Commerce Wherein are shewed 
the Commodities arising by a well ordered and ruled 
Trade, such as that of the Societie of Merchants 
Adventurers is proued to be: Written principally 
for the better information of those who doubt of the 
Necessarinesse of the said societie in the State of the 
Realme of England. By John Wheeler, Secretarie 
to the said Societie. Printed at London by John 
Harison. 1601.” Q.V 


Tue Mouse, Isatan Lxvi. 17 (9 S. v. 165, 
446).—One might almost think from a remark 
at the last reference that the science of 
Egyptology did not exist. We are told that 
it is “usually supposed that in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics the mouse was the symbol of 
destruction and slaughter.” By whom is this 
“usually supposed”? I am not aware that 
any opinion whatever on this point is gener- 
ally held by those who have made no special | 
study of the hieroglyphics ; nor would such | 
an opinion be of the slightest value if it | 


existed. For students of Egyptian, there can | 
be no doubt that the figure of a mouse, in | 
the extremely rare cases in which it occurs, 
means simply “ mouse.” F. W. Reap. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art- 
Being the Rhind Lectures on Archeology. By 
Sir James Balfour Paul, F.S.A.Scot., Lord Lyon 
King of Arms. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

In reprinting these lectures, delivered in 1898, the 

present Lyon King of Arms has sought less to 

supply a manual of heraldry, Scottish or other, 
than to show the manner in which Scottish history 
is illustrated through heraldry, and how far the 
artistic development of the country has been in- 
formed by it. A work which is orally delivered is 
ee to some extent popular in form. 
revious familiarity with the science of blazon is, 
owever, presupposed in the reader, and a success- 
ful effort is made to indicate the advantage of 
approaching heraldry from its artistic side, an 
aspect long neglected, and now beginning to obtain 
recognition. f the six lectures of which the 
volume consists, the first is headed ‘ The Grammar 
of Heraldry’; the second, ‘ Heraldry as illustrating 

History’; the third, ‘The Heraldic Executive in 

Scotland’; the fourth, ‘The Art of Heraldry’; the 

fifth, ‘The Artistic Application of Heraldry’; and 

the sixth, ‘ Armorial &c.’ Heraldry 
reached Scotland through England, and is, neces- 
sarily, later in date. At the time, indeed, when, 


among the Lowland Scotch and throughout Europe, 
hevaldry stood highest, it was practically unknown 


in the Highlands, where an eagle’s feather was the 
badge of chieftainship, and the sight of a mail-clad 
warrior was almost, if not quite, unknown. Con- 
sequently, the coats of the principal Highland clans 
are comparatively late in origin. The first Scottish 
king who bore arms was Alexander II. (1214-43), 
which places the introduction of heraldry well on 
to a generation later than in England. That the 
coats were frequently armes parlantes, containing 
fanciful or fantastic allusions to the name or 
character of their bearer, Lyon concedes. In the 
case of names such as Lyon, Lamb, Skene, and 
many others, the assumption on a shield of a cog- 
nizance was the simplest of things. In that of 
Armstrong an arm with a well-developed bice 

was, naturally, assumed, as was a banner in the 
case of Bannerman, both being stil] carried. Lyon, 
indeed, holds that if it were possible to get at the 
true history of the arms of every family, it would 
be found that, in the majority of cases, they had 
their origin in symbolism of this sort. With the 
idea that the Heraldic Ordinaries represent sym- 
bolically “the establishment, defence, and exalta- 
tion of the knight’s house by his Christian courage” 
Lyon is in disaccord, thinking it little likely that 
these “‘ever entered into the minds of the first 
possessors of ensigns armorial.” While it is admitted 
that historic or legendary incident is sometimes 
embodied in an eckiqvenent, the statement that 
the arms were granted the progenitor of the family 
on account of the part he took in the occurrence 
commemorated is often demonstratively impossible. 


| As to the story current concerning the coat of the 


Hays, sanctioned by the acceptance of Nisbet, the 
origin is shown to be impossible, seeing that at the 
date, 980, whereon the alleged incident is supposed to 
have taken place, armorial bearings were unknown, 
and could not have formed the subject of a royal 
gift. This instance, typical in many respects, might 
well, Lyon thinks, oe been the invention of 
Hector ty who is branded “‘as an incorrigible 
old liar.” Boece cannot, of course, be acquitted of 
childlike credulity, if of nothing worse. If he, 
indeed, invented this story concerning the Hays, it 
may possibly have been for the gratification of his 
schoolfellow at Dundee and fellow-student in Paris, 
William Hay, who succeeded Boece in the principal- 
ship of King’s College, Aberdeen. We are able to 
do no more than dip into a book which is full of 
delight to the herald and suggestion to the his- 
torian. To ourselves the most interesting lecture 
is the fourth, on ‘The Art of Heraldry.’ There is 
much that is significant and instructive in what is 
said concerning the conventional objects depicted by 
the heraldic artist of the fourteenth century. When 
he drew a lion, it was not from personal observa- 
tion. Such was probably not obtainable. Seeking 
to depict something that should strike awe into the 
heart of an opponent—an idea still, as in all times, 
common with savage tribes—he made “a thin 
hungry animal, with long pointed claws, and 
ferocity depicted on his countenance.” Another 
object of the heraldic designer was originally to be 
simple, distinct, and impressive, and to supply a 
cognizance of the warrior recognizable at a dis- 
tance. Quarterings and other methods of filling up 
the shield were unknown. The cognizance was 
depicted distinctly in a conventionalized form on 
the shield, and formed also not seldom the crest of 
the helm. Lyon’s book may, indeed, be studied 
with constant interest and advantage. It is well 
printed and admirably illustrated. We have 
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‘ted but two errors calling for correction. 
on p. 7, should be J. #., the name 
being James Robinson Plav~hé, an old friend and 
contributor of our own; an¢ “stainless Turnstall, 
p. 115, should be stain/ess Tunstall, 


Yefensive Armour and the Weapons and 
et "of War of Medieval Times and of the 
* Renaissance.” By Robert Coltman Clephan. 
(Scott.) 
Tue subject-matter of the ena se volume first 
appeared in 1898 in the Archeologia liana, It 
has since been expanded, and, with numerous illus- 
trations of armour from the author’s own posses- 
sion and other collections, constitutes a service- 
able guide to an important —e Interest in 
arms and armour has developed strongly during 
recent years, and there is, we believe, a society 
or club in London consisting wholly of collectors. 
To write a complete or adequate history of armour 
is a difficult task involving wide and varied know- 
ledge. This Mr. Clephan has not sought to do, 
contenting himself with supplying a chronological 
and condensed treatment of the subject. In some 
cases we wish the treatment had been fuller, as 
when we hear of the monument at Susa erected by 
Naram-Sin about B.c. 3750, and ‘‘recently” brought 
to light by M. de Morgan. This shows a king 
wearing a horned helm, and armed with an arrow 
in his right hand and a bow in his left, and with a 
dagger in his girdle. Reference is also made to 
an Etruscan helm with horns. Something might 
surely be said in a popular treatise concerning the 
signification of the horn on a helmet, though the 
subject might, perhaps, find its proper place in a 
work, such as we recently reviewed, on the horn. 
Defensive armour reached its highest point of deve- 
lopment towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
In the seventeenth rm § it was used for display 
rather than service, and became more and more 
decorative. Comparatively little plate-armour of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries exists. A 
reason for the disappearance of sixteenth-century 
armour, when enormous quantities were in use, is 
supplied by Lord Dillon, who asserts that in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth large quantities were con- 
verted into “targets” and Pm for the navy. 
We should have been glad of further information 
concerning the tournament roll preserved in the 
Heralds’ College, of which institution it is one of 
the greatest treasures. The illustrations are of 
singular value and interest, and many of them 
of great beauty. A transitional Gothic suit at 
Munich forms the frontispiece. Fifty other plates 
include fine specimens of the enriched armour 
concerning which much curious information is given. 
Engraved designs of the crucitied Christ were worn 
on the breastplate. Little knightly armour was 
made in England, and that little was of an inferior 
description, Italy and Germany being the chief 
workshops, and ™ ilan, Brescia, Nuremberg, Ane. 
burg, Innsbruck, Venice, and Florence the chie 
sources of supply. French armour Was coarser and 
less artistic than that of Germany and Italy. A 
very interesting and useful part of the work is 
found in the section dealing with the weapons and 
engines of war. The book would be more conform- 
able to modern requirements if furnished with a 
bibliography. Sir Richard Burton’s ‘ Book of the 
Sword’ is qualitied as a ‘ Romance of the Sword. 
It may be this, but it is much to be regretted that 
it was never completed. 


Siz Anthems of John Milton. Edited by G. E. P. 
Arkwright. (J. Williams.) 

THESE six anthems will be welcome to musi- 
cians. They are not all printed for the first 
time, two of them having appeared res vectively in 
the histories of music of Burney and Hawkins. 
The introductory matter is of high value and 
interest, and appeals to others beside musicians. 
The whole constitutes, indeed, an important con- 
tribution to musical archeology. 


Ir is a curious fact that some of the American 
magazines should give us pictures of the South 
African war more striking and realizable than any 
which appear in periodicals of home growth. We 
know, at a. of no designs better than those by 
the author which, in Scribmer’s, illustrate the 
‘With Buller’s Column’ of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis. We should be sorry to accept as accurate 
what Mr. Thomas F. Millard says concerning the 
Boer army. Mr. H. 8. Morris has a good account 
of ‘The Paintings of John McLure Hamilton.’ 
‘Are the Philippines Worth Having?’ repays 
study. Mr. Charles Major startles us with the 
assertion that “the chambermaids in Whitehall 
Palace addressed Charles II. familiarly as ‘ Rowery,’ 
that being the name of a famous horse in the royal 
stables.” In this statement there are, we fancy, 
three lamentable mistakes. 


AmoncG books connected with the present war 
the following are announced by Mr. Elliot Stock : 
“The Wedge of War: a Tale of Ladysmith,’ by 
Francis E. Hallowes ; ‘Sunbeams through the War 
Clouds,’ by Dr. J. F. Hamilton; and ‘The Little 
Bugler, and other War Lyrics,’ by Norman Bennet. 


HRotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such oddvess as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Sondien the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.’ 

D. D.— We dare not open so controversial a 
question. 

Erratum.—P. 436, col. 1, 1. 6 from bottom, for 
“Poor of Boston” read Port of Boston. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS, 


THE FOLLOWING 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM 
CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 


d. 
Argosy ... 7 6 Longman’s 0 
Black wood’s 13 0 | Macmillan’s 7 6 
Century .. . 10 6| National Review 15 0 
Contemporary Review. 16 0 | Nineteenth Century .. 16 0 
Cornhill .. e 7 +6 | Pall Mall 8 6 
English Illustrated ... 5 0] Revue des Deux Mondes . 0 0 
« 16 0 | Seribner’s £e 
Harpers . 9 Temple Bar 


PER ANNUM 


reR 


"QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Bdinburgh ono ove 7 6| Quarterly on 7 6 


The terms will be 1s, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY KEDUCKD PRICES BY 
S MITH & 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


W. 4. Ss O N, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, or vee Offered 
. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17,19, 20,2l,and22 ..  ... Cah 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6  ... eve eve 86 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vuls. fur 1891 ese os aoe ove 15 0 
2 vols. for lsv2 es 1 0 


CASSBLL'S MAGAZINK. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1599. “Tustratea .. 
Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 


CHAMBERS’'S JOURNAL of SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol fer 1802. 90. 
Vol. for 1894 
Vol. for 1895 . eco eve 90. 
 Vul. for 1896 ... oo ose 
Vol. for 1897 . 90. 
Vol. for 1898 . 90. 


QUIVER VULUMK. Movember, 1597, to April, 1898 os 

May to Uctober, 1598 eco 
November, 1898, to April, 1899 ose 

May to Uctober, 1899 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 


ARAMA 


oe 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, amd 1898 

W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONLON, 

And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEAKS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR JTS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Bream's Lane, E.C.; 
Jo dings, Chancery Lane, 16, 


and Published by 
HN FRANCIS at Bream's —Saturday, June 16, 1900. 
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